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paid by the borough." Lord John Russell's speech was
deprecatory and apologetic. He entreated the opponents
of the Bill not to fear, and its friends not to expect too
much from it. This gave Peel a great advantage in
reply. "Your present concessions," he said in effect,
"justify all the steps which the Opposition have taken,
and your present tone, deprecatory, minimising, and
apologetic, compels us to ask why you have raised all
this turmoil ?" Nevertheless, he announced his inten-
tion still to oppose the principles of the Bill.
Before Christmas the second reading of the Bill was
carried by a majority of two to one. The House of
Commons then adjourned, but resumed early in January,
and after three weeks had been spent in committee, the
Bill was finally passed without a division on 23d March.
Meanwhile much anxious negotiation had been going on
between the ministers and two peers, Lord Wharncliffe
and Lord Harrowby, who represented a small body of
peers known as the Waverers. The ministers were in
great difficulties. The enthusiasm of the king had
cooled, and the resistance of the House of Lords had
not been overcome. The king had been told that, in
order to secure the passing of the Bill, it might be
necessary to create peers in sufficient numbers to pro-
vide a steady majority, and to this extreme course he
was stoutly opposed. Lord Grey himself and many of
his colleagues were anxious, if possible, to avoid forcing
the king and humiliating the House of Lords, though
they were equally determined not to abandon the cause
of reform. The negotiations with the Waverers were
only partially successful. The Waverers acted like the
Tory members of the House of Commons, who had